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REVIEW. 


A new View of Society: or, Essays on the 
formation of the Human Character, pre- 
paratory to the developement of a Plan 
Jor gradually ameliorating the condition 
of mankind:—To which are prefixed 
Rules and Regulations of a Community. 
By Roserr Owen. First American, 
Jrom the fourth London, Edition. Cin- 
cinnati: Published by Luman Watson. 
1825. 

The excitement occasioned by the pro- 
pagation of Mr. Owen’s doctrines in our 
city,—which has furnished a large propor 
tion of the community established under 
his auspices—will] doubtless be a sufficient 
apology with most of our readers for de- 
voting to them some further attention. 

There are no people, probably, in the 
world, who are 80 ready to make expe 





ments respecting social relations and do- ||" 


mestic arrangements, as those of the west- 


ern country,—none who are so little fet. | 


tered by established habits, or who are 
less disposed to consider hereditary pre- 
judices as heir-looms which cannot be 
parted with. On this account we consid- 
er the location of Mr. Owen’s theatre of 
operations, as exceedingly well chosen, if 
his object be merely to make an experi- 
ment of the feasibility of his plans; but if 
he considers his experiment as finished, 
and that nothing remains but to go on as 
with a system matured and tested com- 


pletely, we doubt whether it will be found | 


a more suitable situation than the one he 
has left. 


The basis of Mr. Owen’s plan is that 
of all ctvil society, viz. that the combi- 
ned efforts of numbers are more efficacious 
than their individual exertions, where sep- 
arately directed. In the early stages of 
most societies,this principle has been acted 
upon; but it appears to have given way 
by degrees— as those improvements which 
render it more easy for individual fami- 
lies to provide for themselves, have been 
introduced. Mr. Owen’s proposition is to 
combine those advantages of knowledge 
and scientific improvements which have 
rendered a community of goods unnecessa- 
ry, with those which are peculiar to such 
community; and if it be found practicable 
to unite them without sacrificing other ad- 
vantages of equal extent, he will undoubt- 
edly confer a great public benefit on the 
age and nation. 
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is not a christian himself, his system must 
necessarily be hostile to Christianity, we 
consider it altogether erroneous: It needs 
but little research to convince any one 
that Christianity has been more frequent-, 


oppose it; and that its disciples have been 
multiplied, perhaps more by persecution 
than they have been diminished by any 
systematized attempt to underniine their 
faith. Jn fact, al! opposition, of whatever 
kind, has ever been found unavailing; and 





perfect freedom of opinion, it can be de- 
stroyed, or in any degree injured, by the 
philanthropic plans of Mr. Owen, we have 

















source, It will be admitted, that the 
munity proposed by Mr. Owen will, if 
essful, secure, to a/l its members, the 
ment of a greater portion of the 
ings of life than they now enjoy :— 
it wall be equally admitted, that if all men 
were just to each other, and would observe 






by those pursued by*@bristians and Phi- 
lanthropists of all ages*and nations,—is a 
‘question that will hardly be answered in 
the affirmative by every one. 


It is true that societies have, in modern 
times been formed, having a community 
|of goods, &c.: but it has been always sup- 
posed necessary that a common religion 
should be the first and strongest bond of 
unity among them; and this idea has been 
so universal, that we believe Owen is the 
first who ever thought it practicable to 
dispense with it. His experience at New- 
LANARK we cannot consider as a sufficient 
test of the practicability of his plans in 
this country. There, the relation of master, 
or Patron, or Owner, and servants or de- 
pendents, existed, (doubtless under its 
most favourable aspect) and guaranteed 
the peace of society; and the situation of 
that society, with respect to the other part 
of the population from which it was ta- 
ken, was such as to require no bond to 
keep it together,—no more than to keep 
the nobility in their places;—but in this 
country, where a similar state of things 








ly benefitted than injured by attempts to | 


ertainly mistaken both its tendency and | 


| the | eo rule of “doing as they would 
be by,” as much happiness might be 
obtainé@ as this world is capable of sup- 
plying. But whether this can, be effected || 


by Mr. Owei’s.method more easily than | 
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As to the idea that, because Mr. Owen ler a similar result can be obtained in the 


internal concerns of the company. 


The great benefit which ld resuit from 
|these societies, is, the suppression of the 
j contentions, quarrels, law suits, wars, &c. 
‘by which one half the whole fruits of the 
industry of man is wasted; for it has al- 
'ways been found that as much of the ta- 
'lentS and resources of mankind have been 
‘employed in the work of destruction, as 
in that of production:—even in countries 
Lin a state of peace, the machinery which 
‘is considered necessary to keep up such a 






if, in the present day, under a system Of) state, consisting of judges, sheriffs, consta- 


bles, lawyers, prisons, courts, military pa- 
radés, &c. &c.—consumes an immense 
amount of the industry and talents, the 
skill, science, and, resources of the com- 
‘munity. Yet these evils can be remedied 
in fio way but by instilling correct habits 
of thinking throughout the community,— 
at Jeast to such an extent as to govern 
thé general operations of society. And 
whether these habits can be best in- 
duced by small communities,—in seme 


| 





| measure isolated and distinct from each 


other,—is a question which will not in 
every instance, be answered in the affir- 
‘mative: For it is notorious that national 
‘enmities are softened and friendly feel- 
ings cherished among nations (and propor- 
'tionately in smaller bodies,) by easy and 
frequent intercourse, by commercial re- 
‘relations and by mutual dependence on 
each other,—not for necessaries, (for this 
begets haughtiness on one side and jealousy 
on the other,) but for those things which 
contribute to the pleasures and conveni- 
ences of life. And as ignorance, among 
individuals, is the source of most of the 
evils and vices of society,—so ignorance 
among nations, of the character of each 
other, is the cause of a great portion of 
the wars which desolate the earth, and 
which cannot possibly benefit either par- 
ty—not even the most successful,—to so 
great an extent as the injury suffered in 
the contest. It seems to be the natural 
tendency of society, to be closely united 
when pressed by external evils or necessi- 
ties, and to separate as these evils are re- 
moved. The varieties of tempers and feel- 
ings which exist among all men, will ex- 
hibit themselves, when there are no cir- 
cumstances to restrain them in such a 
way, as to make the close Communication 








| does not exist, externally, we doubt wheth- 





of communities disagreeable; and wher 
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individuals are in a situation in which 
they can live in distinct families, they are 
disposed to do so. The desire of emi- 
nence and distinction is so universal, that 
it constitutes one of the general charac- 
teristics of mankind; and it appears to us 
that this principle must be continually at | 
variance with those upon which Mr.O’s com- 
munities are founded. There is, however, 
no doubt that every attempt to improve 
the condition of society, and increase the 
happiness of the human race, is produc- 
tive of benefit, @ven if it produce no other 
manifest and immediate effect than that 
of directing the thoughts of other persons 
to that subject, and inducing a habit of 
thinking it a subject worthy of general 
attention. Under such circumstances ev- 
ery suggestion that is. made, and almost 
every idea that may be excited, either in 
favour of, or against, the system, is pro- 
ductive of good. Asin mechanics, skilful 
and intelligent men can derive benefit | 
both from the failure and success of the 
projects of others,—so, in morals, the 
philanthropist can be assisted in improv- 
ing or perfecting his schemes by the at- 
tempts of others,-—-whether they be found, 
upon examination, to be practicable or not. 
We understand that the preliminary 
society established at New-Harmony, con- 
sisting partly of citizens from this place, 
has already commenced its operations, 
and that a committee has,recently return- | 
ed for the purpose of procuring necessa- 
ries and giving information respecting the 
state and prospects of the society: As to 
the latter, we cannot believe that a sufh- | 
cient experiment has been made to enable 
any one to forma very correct estimate 
as to the final result: but we hope that 
at least some favourable effects may be 
produced by'this attempt; if they be not 
found as extensive as many are flattering | 
themselves with the expectation of, they 
may at least assist in affording data from 
which to deduce some other plan for the 
amelioration of society. The fundamen- 
tal principle, however, upon which hu- 
man happiness must be based, is general } 
intelligence: under the influence of which 
we contract habits of acting from reflec- 
tion—and consequently from principle. 


: Z. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


A TRIP TO VIRGINIA IN 1807. 
No. Il. June 21. 

I visited our sister, and intended pass- 
ing the first night with my brother-in-law 
as a western traveller, but a servant betray-; 
edme. I was amused with a friend, with 
whom | had been long acquainted in the 
West; he resided on the road—calling to 
see him, he was perched up in the bough 
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delicious fruit. 








ofacherry tree bending with clusters of | 


no 





~~~ See ee een 


Taking me to be one of 
the youth of the neighborhood, I was invi- 
ted up; and up [ went. Astonished at 
finding me there, he began to apologize. | 
replied that he could not have given me a 
more agreeable invitation! ‘Ten years’ 
absence from this country, had whetted up 
my appetite, and perching myself also on 
a limb of the tree, I feasted heartily! 

‘*¢O blest seclusion from a jarring world, 

Which he, thus occupied, enjoys! Retreat.” 

I passed through Caroline county, also 
our native county Hanover! Called on our 
old neighbor Col. W , who had verifi- 
ed his determination “never to marry a 
second wife unless she be one whose first 
husband was hung!” and however strange 
it may appear, yet he had made a _judi- 
cious choice. I found her to be one of the 
most accomplished ladies in the country, 
of fine genius, improved by an excellent 
education, refinement of manners, and a 
lady of great piety. Icalled on many of 
our old neighbors, and was visited by ma- 
ny of the slaves,who anxiously enquired 
after their friends in Kentucky.* My stay 
was short. But I recollect one circum- 
stance, which probably may have been 





an inducement to have made it ee ne by tenant. 


Old Mrs. T , insisted upon my paying 
my respects to her youngest daughter 
E , who was then from home; she was 
apprehensive that she might be ensnared 
by an “ Old Batchelor!” But I was “wing- 
ing my way” too fast through this regi 
to be ensnared “by love”—howem 
luring my venerable friend’s prosg@ 
have appeared, I felt nuch’am 
mind once more to breathe the 

breeze!” and likegmtiatime’son of the for- 
est, to rove throug =“ Western grove!” 
an impulse of this kind is much more 
general and more powerful, than we are 
aware. We are in possession of a New 
World. Our prospects are ahead, We 















Jare looking forward in anticipation of 


such an advancement, in society, in arts 
and sciences; in agriculture,manufactures, 





* “Slavery!? This is a serious subject. It 
deeply, very deeply affects the mind of the Pat- 
lanthropist. Tobehold one part of the commu- 
nity ‘* boasting” of **freedom” apd the other 
in bondage! presents indeed a great contrast.— 
It cannot be justified on any principle as to its 
perpetuity; but as it ‘‘exists’ in its present 
“shape”? much may be said, like all difficult 
“ questions’? on both sides. But the intelligent 
and enlightened part of the community, lament, 
very seriously lament its ‘*existence’? among 
them. Both in Virginia and Kentucky, “ Sja- 
very’? presents buta shade of its former state— 
and is fast approximating to that period when 
the enlightened policy of Jefferson, of Tucker, 
and others will prevail.—But “ Slavery !”— 
Though the evil be greater by a speedy attempt 
to remedy it, than as it now ezists, is yet revolt- 
ing to our feelings! | have often thought of 
Sterne’s beautiful expression, and felt its force, 
“Behold | am thy servant!” 


Vee 
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mechanicalarts and commerce, that will 
astonish the world! That we.will have to 
travel through many sorrows and afilic- 
tions before this can be realized, I can- 
not doubt; but of such an “ event” “ even- 
tually,” I have no doubt. The Western 
country ultimately will be the Theatre, on 
which the human mind will delight, great- 
ly delight to act its part. It will some 
day open a Scene, that will attract the at- 
tention of the whole world! Only consid- 
er, the extent of country: the rich soil: 
the variety of climate, and rivers surpas- 
sing all description. Whilst here, alas! 
the scene is changed. The soil is great- 
ly reduced, and the land generally im- 
poverished by the cultivation of that de- 
leterious weed—Tobacco. Old towns, old 
Jarms, houses and fences, all indicate to 
my mind a rapid decline: thousands of 
her sons have left the “ tombs of their fa-* 
thers,” and have passed the defiles of the 
cloud capt mountains; yet Virginia will 
“ recuscitate,” at some period of no dis- 
tant date, she will revive and flourish, | 
;and continue to be a great state. You 
may have some recollection of our old 
neighbour the widow I——-, once our fa- 
Finding that my way led 
me by her humble dwelling, I called upon 
her. Here wasa house of sorrow, three 
widows,(two of her son’s wives, and an old 
maid, all stricken in years and in impo- 
verished circumstances, who without the 








} aid of other than female hands were de- 


pendent indeed! They toiled hard for 
support,yet were ground down by the hard 
griping hand of poverty! It was here 
I was recognized. I mentioned “ the 
little pewter basin,” from which when a 
child | used to partake of her favor.— 
The identical  bason” as usual, was pre- 
; sented me, filled with milk in ‘the nicest 
order and served with bread. All the re- 
collections of childhood flashed upon my 
mind. The repast was sweet, though the 
scene was deeply affecting. As far as 
circumstances would justify my doing so, 
[ contributed to relieve their sufferings, 
and took my “flight” amidst their tears 
and benedictions! Oh holy angels! Oh ho- 
ly messengers of the upper world; ye ho- 
ly and heavenly beings that are employed 
on errands of love, how delightful is the 
}task of doing good: ye blessed beings 
that fly on the wings of the wind, quick 
messengers to relieve the sufferings of 
humanity, how delightful the enjoyment! 
How enviable the station! Though it 
were to attend on a suffering Lazarus, it 
must be a delightful task. Should you go 
first, my dear sister, and pass the ‘portals’ 
of the- “skies,” to “ worlds of bliss”— 
How often shall [ look through the events 
of Divine goodness, and claim you for my 











i guardian angel. 
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————— 


_——. 


But perhaps you are realy to say, that 
I have said nothing about the old place.— 
Well, I will take them in order as I visit- 
eithem The Courthouse, the old place, 


and the Church.« But as this letter has | 


been spun out longer than I intended, J 
shall got fail to take them in order in my 
next. For the present, adieu. 
1. SPOTSWOOD. 
LD S— , 

The following account of Caves in Kentucky 
—extracted from “an Excursion in the United 
States”? by an English Gentlenan—was sent to 
us some time since. It’s having been too care- 
fully laid away and but recently recovered 
from concealment, will account for the long de- 
lay in the insertion of it. 


MAMMOTH CAVE. 








Se ee 


| chirping of acricket. The smell caused 
\by such a multitude of these animals was 
'very uopleasant. It would be curious to 
icalculate how many éushe/s there were of 
them; for I imagine that like Ali Baba 
| money, they could not be counted in a Jess 
| compendious manner. 
| Returning to “the first Hoppers,” we 
| proceeded along the main passage to “ the 
‘second Hoppers,” .which is very little 
| more thana third ofa mile from the mouth 
of the cavern. Here we turned off into 
‘what is called “the Haunted Chamber.” 
After walking a considerable distance in 
| this chamber (which is two miles in length, 
| and is in many parts, of nearly equal di- 
‘mensions with the main passage), we 
| came to a part where there are a great 
Fmany large pillars of stalactites. One 





Immediately upon entering the cavern, 


‘of them which does not quite touch the 


the passage is so very narrow, and so low, | ground, is called the “great Bell;” and 
that I was obliged to stoop to avoid knock- || when struck with a large stone it gives a | Hoppers.” 


ing my head against the rnof. This part | 
is called the Varrows, and the air rushed 
into it with the greatest violence. As 
soon as we had passed the Narrows, which 
extend only about 20 yards, [ found my- | 
self in a large chamber, fine and lofty, | 
which is the beginning of the main pas- | 
sage. We here lighted our candles and 
proceeded on our subterraneous excursion. | 


‘hollow reverberating sound, just like the 


' tolling of the large bell of a church. The 


‘sound echoing along these large vaults, 
causes a peculiarly melancholy feeling, 
aided not a little by the knowledge that 
one is so fur under ground, with several 
hundred feet of solid rock over one’s 
"head. 


The main passage or branch of the | stalactite, much resembling an old fash- 


cave is upon an average fifty feet high, | ioned high backed chair. 
though in many places it far exceeds, 


these dimensions. Unlike most caverns 
in which | have been, it is perfectly dry; 
and for a considerable distance, the lime- 
stone bottom is smooth and pleasant to 
walk upon. 

At about 200 yards from the entrance 
we came to “the first Hoppers,” wkere 
the saltpetre was once made. 
peace the cave has not been worked; for, 
owing to the very high price of labour in 
this part of the United States, the impor- 
ters of saltpetre could undersell the pro- 
prietors. At this spot there is a large | 
branch that turns off, called “ the Right- 
hand chamber,” it is about 30 feet wide, 
from 20 to 30 high, and half a mile long 
Several small passages branch off from it. 
I went about a quarter of a mile in this 
chamber, as I did not wish to delay visit- 
ing the other more remarkable parts of 
the cavern. 

There were myriads of bats hanging 
by their hind feet to the walls and roof 
of this chamber, and forming clusters very 
similar to the bunches of muscles, that 
I have seen attached to the chalk rocks 
near Brighton. They all appeared to be 
nearly torpid, and with the exception of 
two or three that I took from the walls, 
gave us no annoyance; though while the 
light of our candles shone upon them 


Since the } 
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In honor of one 
|of the proprietors of the cavern, this ts 
called “ Mr. Wilkins’s Arm-Chair.” Close 
to itis a very pretty little stream which 
drops into a natural basin of stalactite. 1 
found adraught of this beautifully clean 
‘water very refreshing, as the cave was 
‘remarkably warm, and my walk had 
‘made me thirsty. 

Leaving “‘ the Arm Chair,” we proceed- 
ed to the termination of the upper branch 
‘of “the Haunted Chamber.” This is 
about one mile from “the Second Hop- 
pers.” Here the rock is cleft by a very 
narrow, but exceedingly lofty fissure, into 


The path, winding through this, descend- 
_ed rapidly for some distance, and brought 
us to the second or lower branch of “ the 
|Haunted Chamber,” which runs_ back 
nearly below the floor of the upper branch. 
The effect produced by the light on the 
lofty roof. of this narrow passage, while I 
felt myself as it were pushing my way 
into the bowels of the earth, was very 
extraordinary. At one place the passage 
suddenly expands, and the roof rises in 
the form of a dome to the height of 60 or 
70 feet. Below this dome is an immense 
rock which occupies a great part of the 
open space, and appears at one time to 
have nearly filled it. This rock has been 
named “Lucifer’s Judgment Seat;” and 





some made a noise, not unlike the faint | 





verily Lucifer could not have chosen a 


A little further on is a curious mass of | 


| which only one person can enter at a time. | 





| 


more imposing or grand situation. Just 
at the entrance of the lower branch of the 
HauntedChamber is a considerable spring, 
which spouts out from a ledge near the 
j lofty roof, and falls in a very large and 
‘deep cavity. There is most probably 
another large branch or passage excava- 
‘ted by this water; but it has never yet 
been explored, Any one wishing to ex- 
amine this place, must be lowered by a 
rope at least 20 feet, after which he 
might follow the course of the water; 
but no one has yet attempted to descend, 
either in this opening, or indeed in any 
similar one, of which there are several 
in different parts of the cave. It is to 
these falling springs that Mr. Miller prin- 
cipally attributes the purity of the air in 
the cavern; We now went to the end of 
the lower branch of the Haunted Cham- 
‘ber, which is 2 miles from “the Second 











Thence we were obliged to return and 
‘retrace our steps, as this chamber is much 
‘lower than the rest of the cave, and has 
'no communication with it, except by the 
‘same way that wecame. At the extreme 
‘end, my pocket thermometer staod at 63° 
_of Fabrenheit, whereas at the mouth of 
| the cave it wasonly 5%. From this great 
change we all felt the heat rather oppres- 
isive. It is this difference of temperature 
that causes the air to rush into the nar- 
i rows with such violence; but Mr. Miller 
(informed me, that during the hot summer 
months it rushes with equal violence in 
the contrary direction. There are sever- 
al branches that strike out from both 
‘halves of the haunted chamber. One in 
the lower half which I entered for a few 
; steps—contained great quantities of the 
most beautiful glauber salt. Some of the 
pieces weighed near a pound, were ofa 
brilliant white colour, and in a very per- 
fect state of crystalization. Many barrels 
of this had been carried out and sold. 

At a little distance from the spring is a 
large mass of ashes, near wl.ich some hu- 
man bones were found. I saw the skull at 
a tavern about 6 miles from the cave. It 
is of most astonishing thickaess, being at 

least double that of an ordinary skull.— 
Beyoad the place where a path was made 
for the oxen, the“feor of the cavern is 
covered with large fragmetits of rock con- 
fusedly piled on one ane“her, which makes 
walking rather difficult, and very fa- 
tiguing. I persuaded Mr. Miller to walk 
on about 30 steps in front of me, and his 
friend to remain at the same distance be- 
hind, and thus by putting out my own 
candle, I enjoyed the best possible view 
of this grand subterranean cavity. It is 
impossible to describe the effect produced 
by the distant light, which showed the 
most irregular floor, and fine vaulted roof. 
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I could almost fancy that I was about to 
visit the infernal regions. Nothing de- 
monstrated the size and loftiness of the 
cave, more than the comparative dimi- 
nutiveness of my companions; and the fine 
effect was heightened by the motion of the 
lights, and the consequent varying of the 
shadows, which were shown by the huge 
masses of rocks piled against the sides.— 
Owing to the very undulating and irregu- 
lar surface of the floor, the person in front 
occasionally disappeared, and I could on- 
ly see the light he carried gleaming and 
shifting about the roof and sides; then 
again it would mount up as if about to 
pierce the roof. 

I think that every person who visits this 
cavern, would do well to adopt the same 
plan of seeing it that I did, with the ad- 








ditional improvement of having several 
persons to carry lights. 

The grey roof is in many. places so even 
and smooth, that I was almost tempted to 
suppose it artificial. Having proceeded 
a great way beyond “the Second Hop- 
pers” we arrived at “the Grand Hall” or 
“Grand Crossings.” The roof is in parts 
at least 270 feet high, and the floor, which 
is irregular in form, cannot be of less di- 
mensions than anacre. By placing our- 
selves in different parts we obtained a 
pretty good view of this vast hall; but we 
had not lights enough to render the whole 
simultaneously visible. There while I 
gazed at my companions as they sat on 
different fragments of rock, with the red 
light glaring upon them, | could almost 
fancy them statues, placed there by some | 
mighty spirit to deter all intruders from 
entering. 

Continuing to advance in the main pas- 
sage, we passed a very rough and rocky 
part of the cavern, where the whole floor 
was so thickly powdered with small crys- 
tals of Glauber salts, that it resembled a 
hoar frost, and rendered walking very un- 
pleasant and slippery. 

Every here and there in the cavern are 
found large poles, and broken pieces of 
cane burnt at the ends, which were no 
doubt made use of by the Indians, who at- 
tempted to explore it, having been found 
there by the first whites, who, a few years 
ago, discovered and penetrated into these 
subterranean passages. Proceeding on- 
ward, we came to “the Great Black Hall,” 
so called from the sides and roof, Jn one 
part of this is a singular maes of white 
rock, which, when the light shines apon 
it, forms a striking contrast to the dark 
color of the surrounding walls. It has 


been called “the Devil’s Throne,” and 
from its peculiar appearance and situa- 
tion, put me in mind of the throne of Lu- | 
cifer, as described in that curious tale, the 


| 





Caliph Vatheck. I prevailed on Mr, Mil- 
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ler to ascend this rock with the light in 
his hand, while | retired to the farther 
part of the chamber. When he was stand- 
ing on the top, which rises upwards of 20 
feet above the lowest part of the floor, I 
could almost fancy that gentleman, who 
is a man of great stature, to be his Satanic 
Majesty himself, presiding in this his 


Hall. 
WHITE CAVE. 

Within a quarter of a mile of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s house, I visited a cave not more than 
100 yards long, which, from the great 
quantities of brilliant stalactite it contains, 
is called the “ White Cave.” The stalac- 
tite assumes a thousand grotesque forms, 
such as those of the most beautiful diaper, 
and of the most curious Gothic sculpture. 
Indeed, the cave would be a mode! for a 
fairy grot. In one part there is a basin of 
stalactite into which a spring drops from 
the roof. It appears carved and ornament- 
ed with the most exquisite skill, and in 
form very much resembles one of those 
immense shells placed in Catholic coun- 
tries at the door of the church, to contain 
the holy water. Soclear and beautiful is 
the water of this basin, that it appeared 
not to reach within six inches of the brimja 
so that when under this impression I stoop- 
ed to drink, 1 found that I had miscal- 
culated the distance. The water in real- 
ity reached to the edge, and Mr. Miller 
was much diverted at seeing me plunge 


my head into it. 
== =e 


SELECTIONS. 


SELECTED FROM THE MUSEUM. 
MR. SHEPHERD, TO LORD BYRON. 

Frome, Somerset, November 21, 1821. 
_ My Lornp—More than two years since, 
a lovely and beloved wife was taken from 
me, by lingering disease, after a very 
short union. She possessed unvarying 
gentleness and fortitude, and a piety so 
retiring as rarely to disclose itself in 
words, but so influential, as to produce 
uniform benevolence of conduct. In the 
last hour of life, after a farewell look ona 
lately born and only infant, for whom she 
had evinced inexpressible affection, her 
last whispers were, “ God’s happiness,”— 
“God’s happiness!” Since the second an- 
niversary of her decease, I have read some 
papers which no one had seen during her 
life, and which contain her most secret 
thoughts, IF am induced to communicate 
to your lordship a passage from these pa- 
pers, which, there is no doubt, refers to 
yourself; as { have more than once heard 
the writer mention your agility on the 
rocks at Hastings. 


**O my God! I take encouragement from the 
assurance of thy word, to pray to Thee in be- | 
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interested. May the person to whom | allude, 
(and who is now, we fear, as much distinguished 
for his neglect of Thee as for the transcendent 
talents Thou hast bestowed upon ra be 
awakened to a sense of his own danger, and led 
to seek that peace of mind iu a proper sense of 
religion, which he has found this world’s enjoy- 
ments unable to procure! Do Thou grant that 
his future example may be productivé of far 
more extensive benefit than his past conduct 
and writings have been of evil; and may the 
Sun of righteousness, which, we trust, will, at 
some future period, arise on him, be bright in 
proportion to the darkness of those clouds, which 
guilt has raised around him, and the balm which 
it bestows, healing and soothing in proportion 
to the keenness of that agony which the punish- 
ment of his vices has inflicted on him!” 

“6 Hastings, July 31, 1819. 

There is nothing, my lord, in this ex- 
tract, which in a literary sense, can a¢ all 
interest you; but it may, perhaps, ap- 
pear to you worthy of reflection, how deep 
and expansive a concern for the happiness 
of others, the Christian faith can awaken 
in the midst of youth and prosperity.— 
Here is nothing poetical and splendid, as 
in the expostulatory homage of M. Dela- 
martine; but here is the sublime, my lord; 
for this intercession was offered, on your 
account, to the supreme Suurce of happi- 
ness. It sprang from a faith more con- 
Jirmed than that of the French poet; and 
from a charity, which, in combination 
with faith, showed its power unimpaired, 
amidst the languors and pains of approach- 
ing dissolution. I will hope that a prayer, 

hich I am sure, was deeply sincere, may 

t be always onaruiling. 

would add nothing, my lord, to the 
name. with which your genius has sur- 
rounded you, for an unknown and obscure 
individual to express his admiration of it. 
| had rather be numbered with those who 
wish and pray, that ‘ wisdom from above,’ 
and ‘peace and joy,’ may enter such a 
mind, 


LORD BYRON’S ANSWER. 
Pisa, December, 1821. 

Sir,—I have received your letter. I 
need not say, that the extract which it 
contains has affected me, because it would 
imply a want of feeling to have read it 
with indifference. Though | am not quite 
sure, that it was intended by the writer for 
me, yet the date, the place where it was 
written, with some other circumstances 
which vou mention, render the allusion 
probable. But, for whomsoever it was 
meant, I have read it withall the pleasure 
that can arise from such a melancholy 
topic. I say pleasure, because your brief 
and simple picture of the life and demean- 
or of the excellent person whom | trust 
you will again meet, cannot be contem- 
plated without the admiration due to her 
virtues, and her pure and unpretending 
piety. Her last moments were particu- 





half of onc for whom ! have lately been much 


larly striking; and I do not know, that in 
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the course of reading the story of man- 
kind, and still less in my observations of 
the existing portion, | ever met with any 
thing so unostentatiously beautiful. Indis- 
putably, the firm believers in the gospel 
have a great advantage over all others, 
for this simple reason :—that, if true, they 
will have their reward hereafter; and if 
there be no hereafter, they can be but 
with the infidel in his eternal sleep, hav- 
ing had the assistance of an exalted hope 
through life, without subsequent disap- 
pointment, since (at the worst for them) 
“out of nothing, nothing can arise,” not 
even sorrow. But a man’s creed does not 
depend on himself; who can say, I will be- 
lhieve,—this,—that,—or the other; and 
least of all, that which he can least com- 
prehend? I have, however, observed, that 
those who have begun life with an ex- 
treme faith, have in the end greatly nar- 
rowed it, as Chillingworth, Clarke, (who 
ended as an Arian), Bayle, and Gibhon, 
(once a Catholic) and some others; while, 
on the other hand, nothing is more com- 
mon than for the early scepticto end in a 
firm belief, like Maupertius. and Henry 
Kirke White. But my business is to ac- 
knowledge your letter, and not to make a 
dissertation. Iam obliged to you for your 
good wishes, and more than obliged by 
the extract from the papers of the beloved 
object whose qualities you have so well 
described in a few words. I can assure 
you, that all the fame which ever cheated 
humanity into higher notions of its own 
importance, would never weigh in my 








mind against the pure and pious interest! 


which a virtuous being may be pleased to 
take in my welfare. In this point of view, 
I would not etchange the prayer of the 
deceased in my behalf, for the united 
glory of Homer, Casar, aad Napoleon, 
could such be accumulated upon a living 
head. 

Do me at least the justice to suppose 
that . 
* Video meliora proba-que,”? 
however the “Deteriora sequor” may 
have been applied to my conduct. 

I have the honour to be 

Your obliged and ob’nt serv’t, 
Byron, 

P. S. I do not know that I am addres- 
sing a clergyman; but] presume that you 
will not be affronted by the mistake (if it 
is one) on the address-of this letter. One 
who has so well explained, and deeply 
felt, the doctrines of religion, will excuse 
the error which led me to believe him its 
minister, 


Mr. Shepherd successfully combats the: idea 
suggested by his noble correspondent, that be- 
lieving is an act merely intellectual, and in no 
respect moral; and clearly proves, that unbelief 
in divine truth, whether general or merely par- 
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‘‘ there can be in truth, no moral void, no blank 
or neutral state of mind. Into the heart of man 
evil thoughts and principles must rush when 
good ones are excluded; nay, the former are 
already there, generated and envolved within; 
and to describe nnbelief under the figure of a 
vacuum, is merely to say that the mind is void 
of the principles of good, because it is preoccu- 
pied and filled with those of evil. The less 
there is of religious belief, the more of irreligious 
sentiment; and the greater the evolution or the 
influx of this, by the agency of bad passions, or 
of bad associations. the more is religious faith 
expelled or excluded.” 
SHEPHERD’S THOUGHTS, &c. 
——»- oo 


That mind which cannot keep its own 
determinations private, is not to be trusted 
either with his own or other’s business. — 
He lets in so much light as will not suffer 
his designs to sleep; so they come to be 
disturbed, while they should gather 
strength by repose. If the business be 
of what is yet to come, ’tis vanity to boast 
of it; *tis all one with the almanack, to 
rave at what weather will happen. We 
boast of that, which, not being in our pow- 
er, isone of ourown. The bird that flies, 


I may as well call mine. He digs in sand, | 


and lays his beams in water, that builds 
upon events, which no man can be master 
of. 

As there be many, that in their life as- 
sume too great a liberty, so} believe there 
are some that abridge themselves of what 
they might lawfully use. Ignorance is an 
ill stewart, to provide for either soul or 
body. A man that sometimes unbends 
himself in a moderate relaxation; and in 
all, labours to approve himself in the se- 
reneness of a healthful conscience: such a 
puritan | will love immutably. But when 
a man, in things but ceremonial, shall 
spurn at the grave authority of the church, 
and out of a needless nicety, be a thief to 
himself of those benefits which God hath 
allowed him; or out of a blind and unchar- 
itable pride, censure and scorn others as 
reprobates; or out of obstinacy, fill the 
world with brawls, about undeterminable 
tenets; I shall think him one of those whose 
opinion hath served his zeal to madness 
and distraction. I have more faith in one 
Solomon, than ia a thousand Dutch par- 
lours of such opinionists. Behold then, 
what I have seen good! That it is comely 
to eat, and to drink, and to take pleasure 
in all his labour wherein he travaileth un- 
der the sun, the whole number of days of 
his life, which God giveth him. For, this 
is his portion, nay, there is no profit to man, 
but that he eat and drink, and delight his soul 
with the profit of his labour. For, he that 
saw other things but vanity, saw this also, 
that it was the hand of God. Methinks the 
reading of Ecclesiastes should make a pu- 
ritan undress his brain, and lay off those 
fanatic toys that jingle about his under- 


tial, is strictly connected with moral evil; that ystanding. For my own part, | think the 
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world hath not better men than some that 
suffer under that name: nor withal, more 
scelistique villanies. For when they are 
once elated with that pride, they so con- 
temn others, that they infringe the Jawe 
of all human society. Felltham. 


“1 am known to have had much expe- 
rience of men and manners—in active 
life, and amidst occupations the most va- 
rious. From that experience { now pro- 
test—I never knew a man that was dad, fit 
for service that was good! There is al- 
ways some disqualifying ingredient mix- 
ing and spoiling the compound! The man 
seems paralytic on that side! His muscles 
there have lost their very. tune and char- 
acter! They cannot move! In short, the 
accomplishment of any thing good, is a 
physical impossibility for such a man.— 
There is decrepitude as well as distortion 
—he coup not if he would, is not more 
certain than he wovutp not, if he could.” 

Burke. 
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Moral character, principles, or charac- 
ter in general, are not formed by precepts 
inculcated at school,or by observations 
made, or experience collected in that nar- 
row and artificial society,—but by the un- 
conscious adoption of the maxims and 
practices that prevail among the free 
agents around us, and the spontaneous 
assimilation of manners and sentiments 
which results from this contagion. The 
true measure of morality, to which every 
man is primarily and passively trained, is 
that of the age and country in which he 
lives, and the class and circle of society to 
which he belongs. He may improve upon 
this, or degenerate from it, according to 
the strength of his reason, his passions, or 
temptations; but this is the fixed point, 
from which these variations are calcula- 
| ted, and from which, in the great majori- 
ty of cases, they never recede very wide- 
ly. The society of a school may havea 
little share in the adjustment of this stand- 
ard,—-but its discipline and training 
scarcely any. The habitual sentiments 
and habits of the boys, in their idle and 
unrestrained.intercourse with each other, 
will no doubt form a part of it, and it may 
even be affected by the master’s habits 
and conduct in private life, in so far as 
these come under their observation: But 
all the intercourse that is regulated, all 
the training that is imposed, will go near- 
ly for nothing as to the formation either 
of habits or of opinions. 


Some few men, of bold and vigorous 
understanding,may found their morality on 
reflection, and regulate their conduct by 
principles which they have thoroughly 
weighed and digested into asystem, This, 














however, can never happen in early life 
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—-and by far the greater number never 
give themselves any trouble about the 
matter; but are guided, in their notions 
and their actions, by that practicable 
standard, of the general opinion of their 
equals and their own experience of conse- 
quences, to which we have already re- 
ferred. Men, in point of fact, always fol- 
low their inclinations, and yield to their 
passions, as far as it is safe or not plainly 
dangerous to do so: the only real check 
being that fear of consequences, that an- 
ticipation of the ultimate pains of indul- 
gence. which this standard supplies. It 
is quite plain, however, that these conse- 
quences and these deterring pains are 
quite different, both in amount and in cer- 
tainty, jn the artificial society of the best 
regulated school, and in the common 
world—that world from which the boys 
came when they went to school, to which 
they must return when they leave it, and 
of which they have all the time such 
glimpses and specimens as to keep them 
perfectly in mind that it is the only real 
world by which their conduct is to be 
judged, and their place among their fel- 
lows determined.—-Edinburgh Review. 
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HIGH AND LOW STEAM ENGINES. 

The erroneous impression which has been 
made on the public mind as to the comparative 
safety of high steam and low steam engines, 
must, we think, be removed by the late melan- 
choly proofs, that the former are not the most 
dangerous. Inthe western country the distrust 
has never obtained to any great extent; for 
clamour is at once silenced by experience, which 
too clearly proves the absurdity of the preju- 
dice attempted to be excited. 

During the last ten years more than one hun- 
dred boats propelied by high steam engines, have 
been put in ‘operation on the western waters; 
and among the whole number but four accidents 
have happened by the bursting of boilers—viz. 
one in 1817, one in 1818, and two in 1822. . In 
the same period, there have been about forty 
boats with low steam engines, on which eleven 
accidents have happened from the same cause. 
So that if we consider the number of the two 
kinds of boats, we shall find the comparative 
safety, as eight to one in favour of high steam. 
A result which will warrant our backwoods na- 
vigators in continuing the use of high steam en- 
gines. 

People in the eastern cities will wonder how 
this can possibly be, since they have absolutely 
banished high steam engines from all their boats, 
since the unfortunate accident on board of the 
Etna. Weare perfectly willing that they shall 
use What kind of engines they please, But we 
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protest against any interference with our navi- 
gation—and we hope to see no more efforts to 
weaken public confidence in steam boat convey- 
ance, or toexcite prejudices against the kind of 
power by which western people have chosen to 
propel their boats. We consider both kinds of 
engines equally safe. But as those which are 
moved by steam pressure only, are simpler, 
lighter, cheaper, and occupy less space than the 
condensing steam engine, they are, on the 
whole, better suited for the long voyages made 
on the western waters. 

By the New-York papers we observe that an 
accident lately occurred on board of the steam 
boat Legislator; which has been cautiously 
styled a “ starting of the main flue.” 
call it by the name which it would bear had it 
happened to a high steam engine; namely, a 
bursting of the boiler, Two men lost their lives 
by it. 

This is the sixth accident that has happened 
in the United States, since Mr. Vinton’s famous 
proposition for Congress to refuse licence to 
boats propelled by high steam engines. They 
were all on the low principle, and were all at- 
tended with the loss of lives. 

In the case of the Legislator, the captain and 
crew testify that the steam was not as high, as 
they were in the habit-of using it, and that 
they could not account for the accident. Mr. 
Coleman asserts that it could not have happen- 
ed, if the boiler had been made of copper in- 
stead of iron. But he evidently does not un- 
derstand the nature of Steam Boilers. 


To us, the cause of explosion is very obvious, 
and we will suggest it. There was not a sufii- 
cient quantity of water in the boiler, to cover 
the flue; and the top of it becoming red hot, 
has in that softened state yielded or collapsed— 
torn loose from the head and given vent to the 
boiling water and steam within. This is the 
way in which all accidents on the western wa- 
ters have happened; namely, by letting the wa- 
ter get too low in the boilers. And whenever it 
happens, no kind of metal can resist evena low- 
er pressure of steam, than may generally be used 
in the boiler 

To the same cause we must refer the accident 
on board the steam boat Etna; in which case the 
connection pipe between the boilers, had be- 
come nearly closed, by an incrustation of salt 
and lime, so that one of the boilers became near- 


|lyempty. None of the New-York papers have 


suggested this as the real cause, but by informa- 
tion derived from another source, we are con- 
vinced that it was, 





When accidents have happened, it has been 
too much the practice to impute the fault to the 
engines, rather than to those who superintend 
them. The bursting of a boiler, or more prop- 
erly the collapsing of a flue, (almost the only 
kind of accident that happens,) is generally not 


the result of the steam’s getting too high, but of | 
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the water’s getting too low. Without wilful 
carelessness or neglect, serious accidents cannot 
happen. : 7 
—=_— 
CAPTIOUSNESS. 

The Editor of the National Gazette, in a late 
number, complains that at 4o0’clock P. M.ona 
certain market day, the filth of market street, 
Philadelphia, had not yet been removed; tothe 
great annoyance of the good people of said 
street. Now this murmuring we cannot but re- 
gard as most unreasonable, Cincinnati is, we 
all know, a perfect model for other cities in re- 
spect to cleanliness; and at the moment of in- 
diting these lines, |!t'o’clock A. M. of Friday, 
the scavengers are engaged in removing from 
Market street the filth left in it on Wednesday 
last. Since that time the weather has been in- 
tensely hot, and the exhalations from the sur- 
face of the street so dense as to affect more than 
the sense of smell, as they were distinctly ob- 
vious to the sense of taste :--but notwithstand- 
ing this, we have heard of no deaths among the 
crowded population, from Main street to Syca- 
more, which proves that no irreparable mischief 
has been done. 

Before Mr. Walsh allows himself again te 
censure the police of Philadelphia, we hope he 
will learn by a reference to Cincinnati, that 
people can breathe the grossest steams of an un- 
cleansed market place, in the hottest weather, 
for 48 hours, and still not be suffocated; and if 
this is the fact, why disturb the repose of city 
councils, health officers, marshals or scavengers, 
with fastidious complaints! ij 

—i—— 
OHIO INDIANS. 

In pursuance of orders received from the Sec- 
retary at War, an attempt was made during last 
month, by Gov, Cass, to hold a treaty with the 
Indians in Ohio, for the purpose of buying the 
lands they still hold in this state, and making 
arrangements for their removal beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. By a letter from John Johnston, Esq. 
to Mr. Olmsted, edifor of the Columbus Gazette, 
we learn that two of the tribes refused to at+ 
tend. A part of two others, with the whole of 
the Shawanese, were present, and they unani- 
mously refused, either to sell their Jands or to 
remove.-—May they be stedfast in their resolu- 
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AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
A communication has been received by the 








Western Navigation Bible and Tract Society, 
from the secretary of the above institution, con- 
taining detailed accounts of the proceedings in 
New-York, for the purpose of establishing it on 
such a foundation as to make it worthy of the 
name of a National society, and equal to the 
objects for which itis established. The follow- 
ing is its Constitution: 

ArticLe 1.—This Society shall be denomi- 








nated, Tag AMERICAN TRACT SocigTy; the 
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obyect of which it shall be to diffuse a know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ as the Redeemer 
of sinners, and to promote the interests of vital 
godliness and sound morality, by the circulation 
of Religious Tracts, calculated to receive the 
approbation of Evangelical Christians of all de- 
nominations. 

ArticLe 2.,—Each subscriber of $2 annually, 
shall be a Member; and each subscriber of $20 
at one time, shall be a Member for Life. 
subscriber of $5 annually, shall be a Director; 
apd each subscriber of $50 at one time, or who 
shall, by one additional payment, increase his 
original subscription to $50, shall be a Director 
for Life. 

ARTICLE 3.—Members of the Society shall be 
entitled to Tracts, annually, to the value of one 
dollar, and Directors, to the value of two dol- 
lars; or, if preferred, they may receive tracts at 
any one time, to the value of half the sum given. 

ARTICLE 4.—The society shall meet annually 
on Wednesday immediately preceding the se- 
cond Thursday in May, when the proceedings 
of the foregoing year shall be reported, and a 
Board, consisting of a President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and thirty-six Directors, 
shall be chosen. 

ArticLe 5.—The Board of Directors shal) 
annually elect, by ballot, a Publishing, a Dis- 
tributing, and a Finance Committee, each con- 
sisting of not less than three nor more than five 
members; the members of which three Commit- 
tees shall constitute an executive Committee to 
conduct the business of the Society, and shall be, 
ex-officio, members of the Board. The Board 
shall have power toenact the Society’sBy-Laws, 
and to appoint Corresponding Committees and 
Honorary Vice-Presidents, Directors or Mem- 
bers. Twelve shall constitute a quorum. 

ArTICLE 6.—To secure the interests of the 
various denqminations of Christians who may 
co-operate in this Society, its Officers and Di- 

rectars.shall be elected from all of those denom- 
inations; the Publishing Committee shall con- 
tain no two members from the same denomina- 
tion; and no Tracts shall be published to which 
any member of that Committee shall object. 

ArTicLe 7.—Any Tract Society contribu- 
ting one fourth part or more of its annual re- 
ceipts to the Treasury of this Society, shall be 
considered an Auxiliary, and be entitled to pur- 
chase Tracts at the most reduced prices. And 
any Agent or Treasurer of such Auxiliary, an- 
nually transmitting five dollars to the Treasury 
gf this Society, shall be entitled to vote at all 
meetings of the Board of Directors; and the Offi- 
cers ofany Auxiliary annually contributing ten 
dollars, shall be entitled to the same privilege. 

ARTICLE 8.—The Executive Committee, sub- 
ject to instructions from the Board of Directors, 
may admit any Tract Society to the privileges of 
an Auxiliary, with such relaxation of the terms 
above prescribed as they shall approve; and 
may confer such privileges as they think proper 
gn any important kindred Institution circulating 
this Society’s Tracts. 

ArtTicLe 9.—All Benevolent Societies and 
Institutions, and individuals purchasing for gra- 
tuitous distributign or to sell again, shall receive 
Tracts at reduced prices. 

ArrticLe 10.—That the benefits of the Secie- 
ty may be enjoyed no less in distant places than 


near the seat of its operations, the prices of its; 


Tracts shall be, as far as practicable, the same 
in all parts of the United States. 

ARTICLE 11.—All mectings of the Society, 
the Board of Directors, and the Executive Com- 
gaittee, shall be opened by prayer. 

Artic.e 12.—The President, or in his ab- 
gence, the Vice-President or other Odjicer first on 
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the®list in the city of New-York, at the request 
of five Directors, may call special meetings of 
the Board of Directors, or of the Society, caus- 
ing three days’ notice of such meetings to be 
given; and any two members of the Executive 
oa" may call special meetings of that 
body. : 

a 13.—-This Constitution shall not be 
altered, except at an annual meeting, and by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members present. 


The following extract from the circular of 
the Society will convey some idea of the scale on 
which its operations are to be conducted. 


‘‘The American Tract Society at Boston is 
printing after the rate of one million of Tracts 
annually, and employs two printing presses.— 
The New-York Religious Tract Society, which, 
within the last five months, has printed more 
than half a million of Childrens’ Books, finds 
two presses inadequate to supply the demand. 
Other Tract Societies, which it is hoped will 
co-operate with the National Society, are sup- 
posed to employ two presses more. The Na- 


tional Society, then, in order to supply these | 
| Societies with Tracts, must employ six printing 


presses. Butthe Tract operations of our coun- 
try are constantly and rapidly increasing.— 
Christians are becoming more deeply impressed 
with their importance; vast portions of the 
country, destitute of the means of grace, are as 
yet unsupplied with Tracts; new Tract Socie- 
ties are forming; our population is increasing ; 
education 1s becoming more diffused among the 
lower classes; the spirit of benevolent exertion 


is advancing; andif a National Tract Society | 


were formed, enjoying the local advantages of 
this city, and concentrating the energies of the 
country, it would doubtless soor accomplish far 
more than has yet been done by the various sep- 
arate and independent Societies in the United 
States, 

The National Tract Society of Great Britain 
printed, the last year, ten millions two hundred 
thousand Tracts, giving constant employ to about 
twenty printing presses; and it*would be diffi- 
cult to show that the National Society at New- 
York will not,in the progress of a few years, 
enjoy advantages for Tract circulation, little if 
any inferior to those enjoyed by the Society in 
London. 


Considering Bible and Tract Societies as the 
most efficient instruments in the promotion of 
the great cause of literature and science, they 
deserve specia] attention and encouragement, 
not only from the pious Christian, but from 
every really patriotic citizen. The benefits to 
be derived fromthem must be obvious to every 
one, and the importance of encouraging and 


assisting those established among us cannot be | 


too highly estimated. * 


PAliscelWlaneous Xtenis. 


Josiah Quincy, Esq. Mayor of Boston, has 
just published a Memoir of the life of his father, 
Josiah Quincy, who was distinguished before the 
Revolution as a lawyer, orator and a patriot. 











Mr. G. Thompson, of Edinburgh, is preparing 
a sixth volume-of his collection of the songs of 
Burns, Sir Walter Scott, and other eminent ly- 
ric poets ; united to the select melodies of Scot- 
land, chiefly, and to many of those of Ireland 
and Wales: with Symphonies and Accompani- 
ments for the Piano Forte, composed by Haydn, 
Bethoven, &c. who have also arranged many of 





the melodies for two and for three voices, 
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A gold medal, valued at $50, is to be given by 
the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, to the 
person who shall conduct a farm on the largest 
scale without the use of ardent spirits, unless 
recommended by a physician. 

The reverend and learned Edward Damphoux, 
D.D. President of St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, 
has published an excellent translation, made b 
himself, of Bournouf’s Grammar of the Gree 
Language. In France, the original has been a- 
dopted by the University, and introduced into 
almost all the Colleges; and has passed through 
twelve editions in as many years. The object 
of the skilful translator was to adapt it to the 
use of the American schools, and, ‘as it were, 
naturalize the French method of studying the 
Greek.’? The author states in his preface, which 
is an exposition of his particular plan,that he had 
diligently read and put under contribution, the 
researches of Fischer, the remarks of Hermann 
and Copay, and the Grammars of Buttman and 
Matthe. He has introduced no change in the 


| old system, which is not warranted by the au- 


thority of at least some one of those eminent 
Hellenists. The translation is comprised in « 
duodecimo of three hundred and sixty pages. 
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Masonie Notice. 
; NHE Anni- 
versary of 
St. JOHN THE 
Baptistwillbe 
celebrated, by 
theMasonic in- 

=a stitutionsof this 


> S==. place, on Fri- 
— day, the 24th in- 







RSS stant. Mason- 
\\ \S c brethren, in 
\ . ¢ i standing, 
\\ are respectful- 


ly invited to 
attend. The Royal Arch Chapter, and the 
several lodges of this city, will meet at the Ma- 
sonic Hall at 9 o’clock, A. M. on that day—at- 
ter which a Procession will be formed, and move 
to the First Presbyterian church, where an ora- 
tion will be delivered, on the occasion, by 
Brother Moses Brooks: ‘to commence precise~ 
ly at 11 o’clock. By order, 

CALVIN WASHBURN, Com. @ 

ELAM P. LANGDON, mh, Ges 

Cincinnati, 16th June, 1825. 
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TO THE ROSE. 
’ Sweet child of summer, lovely rose! 
That with such vivid beauty glows, 
Thou comest forth in life arrayed, 
And rival flowers before thee fade. 
The rising monarch of the day 
Salutes thee with his golden ray ; 
And wide expands, in gayest bloom, 
Thy soft buds fraught with sweet perfume; 
Where glitter to the admiring view 
The brightest gems of morning dew. 
When evening comes in shadows pale, 
Thou spread’st thy bosom to the gale 
That softly sighs along the plain, 
And wide extends thy fragrant reign. 
On thy bright form, in magic spell, 
The eyes of men devoted dwell; 
Arid thou in Flora’s gay domain 
Bloom’st fairest of her beauteous train. 
& But, lovely rose! how sweetly fly 
Thy beauteous form, thy brilliant dye! 
Soon, soon, alas! thy reign is o’er, 
Thy beauty fades to bloom no more: 
For scarce bas twice the radiant sun 
Thro’ Heaven his course of glory run, 
Ere pale and withered on the ground 
Thy late gay blooming leaves are found ; 
Or wide and far unheeded sail, 
Borne on the pinions of the gale! 
Fleeting and transient is thy reign, 
Queen of the flower enamelled plain! 
Just as the mingling hues of even 
Fade dimly from the western Heaven, | 
So soon thy loveliness is flown, 
And all thy proudest glories gone! 
Exult not then, O fragile flower! 
In youth’s gay charms or beauty’s power; | 
Since youth, alas! so soon must fly, 
And beauty’s lustre fade and die. 
Tis but the triumph of a day, 
A transient gleam—a fading ray, 
That sheds a momentary glow 
Upon these varying scenes below :— 
But while we gaze with wonderingeyes, | 
Swift from our view the vision flies. | 

















Sweet flower! a better boast is thine 
Than bright in beauty’s robes to shine: 
When all thy beauteous bloom is fled, 
And thou art withered, pale and dead, 








Thy matchless fragrance still can charm 

Ev’n an did thy levely form, 

When, in its transient sunny hour, 
It reigned the Glory of the Bower. 





M. 





§3TANZAS ON THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER. 
By Jorge Manoique. 
Oh let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life, with its glories glide away, 
“And the stern foo of decay 
Come stealing on. 








"How pleasure, like the passing wind, © 
Blows by, and leaves us nought behind 
But grief at last; 
How still our present happiness 
Seems to the wayward fancy, less 
‘Than what is past. 


And while we eye the rolling tide 
Down which our flying minutes glide 
. Away so fast, 
Let us the present hour employ, 
And deem each future dream of joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind— 

No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day. 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 

Like them the present shall delight, 
Like them decay. 


Our lives like hastening streams must be, 
That into one ingulphing sea 
Are doomed to fall ;— 
The sea of death, whuse waves roll on 
O’erKing and Kingdom,Crown and Throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv’lets glide, 
To that sad wave; 





Death levels poverty and pride, 
The rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


aE 


Our birth is but the starting place 
Life is the running of the race 
And death the goal: 
There all our steps at last are brought, 
That path alone of all unsought 
Is found of all. 


Say, then, how poor and little worth 
Are all the glittering toys of Earth, 

That lure us here; “an 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break, 
Alas! before it bids us wake 


Ye disappear. 


Long e’re the damps of death can blight, 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Hath passed away: 
Youth smiled and all was heavenly fair ; 
Age came and laid his fingers there, 
And where are they ?— 


Where are the strength that mocks decay, 
The step that rose so bright and gay, 
The heart’s blithe tone ?-— 


| 
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When morning’s breath came o’er the vale, 
War’s voice had mingled with the gale, 
And hearts were sad, and cheeks were pale, 
To hear the distant drum. _ 
The mother clasped her babe and fled, 
The maiden, tears of terror shed, 
As onward moved the martial tread, 
The cry was still—* they come!”? 


More loud and long, the trumpet’s sound 

Sent forth its shrill alarm around, 

And foes were on the battle ground! 
What chains can bind the brave? 

As ocean’s mountain: billows meet 

Against the rock in madness beat, 

Then rush in foaming fierce retreat, 
Back rolled the warrior wave! 


The foe of Freedom sternly stood, 

In pride upon the bridge of blood— 

But death was floating in the flood ; 
The tomb of Tyranny. 

Our voices echo through the sky, 

Hark, hark! What glory’s in the ery, 

For Freemen shout, “ they fly! they fly! 
“ The land we love is free!” 


BY J. G. PERCIVAL,. 


When first from the land of the TYRANT and 
SLAVE 
Our Forefathers ventured to cross the wide ocean, 
They kneeled as they came from the perilous wave, 
And uttered their vows with an earnest devotion - 
« BRIGHT SPIRIT ! in THEE ; 
We will ever be free, 
While thy sun gives its light 
To the land and the sea; 
And here on the storm-beaten rock we unite. 
To conquer or die for our God and our right.” 


Then deep in their bosoms they nourished the flame, 
That burst from their hearts in the moment of 
danger, 
When proudly the minions of TYRANNY came, 
Polluting their homes with the foot of the stranger, 
Then they flew to the fight, 
Where LIBERTY’S light 
Called the bold-hearted yeoman 
To rise in his might, 
And the hard hand of labour undauntedly gave 
The welcome of death to the murdering slave. 


Here, firet in the proud field of battle they stood, 
And fearlessly gathered the HARVEST OF 
GLORY ;. 
Here they first stamped the seal of their union in 
BLOOD, 
And imprinted their names on the records of story; 
Here proudly again 
We weet on the plain, 





The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And oy grows weariness and woe, 
W en age comes on.— 


—— 
NINETEENTH OF APRIL. 


The ceremony of laying the corner stone of 
the Concord Monument was rendered interesting 
beyond almost every similar occasion, by the el- 
oquent oration of Professor E. Everett, the im- 

essive religious services, and hymn by the Rév. 

r. Flint, of Salem, and the two following 
Odes by two sons of genius. Boston Spectator. 


Ope,—Bsy J. Finn, Esq. 
Tune—* Scots wha hae,” &c. 


The night was bushed, the moonlight gleam, 

Lay sleeping on the gentle stream, 

As silent as an infant’s dream 
Upon its parent’s breast ; ‘ 

And Concord slumbered, safe from care, 

But mists were in the midnight air, 

As though the Heav’ns were weeping there, 
O’er briefly broken rest. 


| To the BRAVE 





Where ENGLAND first tried 

To enslave us in vain, 
And firm in their purpose our fathers unfurled 
Bright LIBERTY'S FLAG to a wondering world. 


Here, flushed with high hopes of FREEDOM, we. 
oin 
In PF act of deepest and purest devotion— 
O! long may our children be drawn to THIS 
SHRINE, 
By an instinct as sure as the tides of the ocean 5 
May they never forget, 
How their forefathers met, 
And planted the tree, 


| That flourishes yet, : 
But, warm with the spirit of LIBERTY, raise 
ARTS, who saved us, one 


chorus of praise. 

















Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and 
for ability. Their chief use for delight is in pri- 
yateness and retirement; for ornament, is in 
discourse; and for ability, is the judgment and 
disposition of business. 





